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TWELVE  MEN  GOOD  AND  TRUE 

*  Raymond  G.  Young,  LL.  B. 


mHE  jury  is,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  praised  and  most 
vigorously  denounced  of  all  our  institutions.  Black- 
stone  called  it  ' '  the  grand  bulwark  of  English  liberty 
— the  glory  of  the  English  law. ' '    He  said : 

"It  is  the  most  transcendent  privilege, 
which  any  subject  can  enjoy,  or  wish  for,  that 
he  cannot  be  affected  either  in  his  property,  his 
liberty  or  his  person  but  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  twelve  of  his  neighbors  and  equals.  It  has  secured 
the  just  liberties  of  this  nation  for  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
Montesquieu  concludes  that,  because  Rome,  Sparta  and 
Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore,  those  of  Eng- 
land in  time  must  perish.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that 
those  states,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost,  were 
strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury. ' ' 

Praise  almost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Edmund  Burke  who 
said  that  the  greatest  object  of  civil  government  is  to  get  twelve 
honest  men  into  the  jury  box. 

In  these  days  there  are  those,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect,  who  condemn  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  as  obsolete. 
They  point  to  its  delay,  its  expense,  its  uncertain  results  and  to 
the  hardship  which  it  works  upon  the  citizen  called  from  his 
employment  to  perform  a  task  for  which  he  has  neither  fitness 
nor  desire.  They  show  that  judges  being  elected  by  the  people 
and  answerable  to  them  are  quite  as  much  representatives  of 
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them  as  is  the  jury,  and  that  the  judge,  usually  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, judgment  and  experience  is  more  competent  than  a  jury 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  find  the  truth  of  the  thing.  They  see 
nothing  in  the  origin,  development  or  function  of  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  to  warrant  its  retention  in  a  modern  and  progressive 
age. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  readily  discern  the  inseparable  connection  between 
the  existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  jury  in!  civil  cases,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  depends  on 
circumstances  foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  the  strong- 
est argument  in  its  favor  being  that  it  is  a  security  against  cor- 
ruption. 

The  origin  of  the  jury  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  in- 
vestigation with  legal  historians.  Little  is  known  of  the  source 
of  the  institution  as  we  know  it  today,  and  the  germ  of  the  jury 
idea,  that  a  man  should  not  be  condemned  nor  deprived  of 
property  or  liberty  save  by  the  decision  of  his  fellows,  has  been 
variously  traced  to  the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  the  Goths,  the  old 
Scandinavian  courts,  the  feudal  courts  erected  in  Palestine  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  Grand  Assize  under  Henry  II ;  and  cer- 
tain of  its  features  are  thought  by  the  investigators  to  have 
their  prototype  in  the  Dicasts  at  Athens,  the  Indices  at  Borne, 
the  Thing  of  the  Norsemen,  or  the  Mallum  of  the  Germans. 
Some  of  the  older  writers  maintained  that  the  entire  jury  sys- 
tem is  indigenous  in  England,  and  popular  tradition  in  England 
ascribed  it  to  the  hero-king,  Alfred  the  Great.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  historical  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  jury 
is  the  creation  of  Alfred;  nor,  says  Freeman  (Norman  Con- 
quest V,  451),  "is  it  correct  to  regard  the  jury  as  copied  from 
this  or  that  kindred  institution  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  Ger- 
man or  Scandinavian  land  or  brought  over  ready  made  by  Hen- 
gist  or  by  William. ' ' 

Out  of  these  investigations  there  has  come  a  pretty  general 
agreement  among  the  scholars  now  regarded  as  the  most  au- 
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thoritative,  notably  W.  Stubbs  (Constitutional  History),  E.  A. 
Freeman  (Norman  Conquest),  W.  Forsyth  (History  of  Trial 
by  Jury),  and  especially  Edward  Jenks  (Short  History  of  the 
English  Law),  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland 
(History  of  English  Law),  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
jury  system  in  some  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primi- 
tive institutions  of  all  peoples.  That  which  comes  nearest  in 
time  and  character  to  trial  by  jury  is  the  Frankish  system  of 
recognition  by  inquest  (recognitio  or  inquisitio)  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Norman  kings.  "That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs, 
"is  directly  derived  from  the  Frank  capitularies,  into  which  it 
may  have  been  adopted  from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  and  thus  own  some  distant  relationship  with  the 
Roman  jurisprudence. ' '  The  inquest  consisted  of  the  summon- 
ing of  a  body  of  neighbors  by  a  public  official  to  give  answer 
upon  oath  (recognoscere  veritatem)  on  some  question  usually 
of  fact  but  sometimes  of  law  (jus)  and  sometimes  of  mixed  fact 
and  law,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  business,  and  in  its  origin 
generally  forming  the  basis  of  information  upon  which  the  king 
assessed  the  taxes.  Domesday  Book  appears  to  consist  of  the 
answers  of  inquests. 

The  practice  was  to  summon  twelve  freemen  and  property 
owners  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  sworn  to  give  a  true  an- 
swer (veritatem  dicer e)  to  the  question  propounded,  which  was 
then  decided  according  to  their  witness  or  "  recognition. ' '  Their 
decision  was  required  to  be  based  upon  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  transaction.  If  those  summoned  did  not  know  the  facts  they 
were  dismissed  and  others  were  called.  If  they  knew  the  facts, 
but  differed  in  their  statement,  others  were  added  until  twelve 
were  found  whose  testimony  agreed.  From  the  time  of  the 
Conquerer  "special  writs' '  from  king  or  justiciar  sometimes 
issued  withdrawing  cases  from  the  usual  modes  of  trial  in  the 
local  courts  to  be  decided  according  to  this  new  method  of  recog- 
nition, which  crude  as  it  was,  was  no  doubt  an  improvement  over 
trial  by  wager  of  law,  ordeal  or  battle.     Soon  witnesses  were 
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summoned  before  the  inquest,  not  as  compurgators  to  settle 
the  case  by  their  oath,  but  to  aid  the  inquest  to  find  a  verdict  by 
their  testimony.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  historical  re- 
quirement that  the  jury  be  drawn  " from  the  body  of  the  county' : 
back  to  the  earliest  days  when  the  jury  decided  the  issue  from 
its  own  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Freeman  says  that  the  Norman  rulers  of  England  were 
obliged,  more  than  native  rulers  would  have  been  to  rely  on  this 
svstem  for  accurate  information;  which  fact  would  account  for 
the  strength  of  the  system  in  England  as  compared  with  its 
decay  in  France.  Thus  did  the  Norman  conquest  promote  in 
England  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  growth  of 
that  institution  which  in  the  language  of  its  friends  has  been 
for  centuries  the  surest  safeguard  of  the  people  against  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  the  jury  was  of  royal,  not 
popular  origin;  that  it  was  used  mainly  to  extort  information 
which  would  lead  to  taxation;  that  its  early  function  was  in- 
quisitorial ;  that  its  use  for  the  decision  of  private  disputes  came 
about  more  by  accident  than  design;  and  that  the  awe  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  its  friends  and  advocates  is  due  to  the 
safeguards  which  it  throws  around  the  accused  in  criminal  pros- 
ecutions, and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  operation  in 
civil  causes.  If,  modernly,  it  gives  the  accused  too  great  advan- 
tages and  protects  him  too  generously  at  the  expense  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  error 
in  this  regard  is  in  the  direction  of  liberty. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  in  criminal  cases  the  jury  performs 
a  function  of  the  first  importance,  one  that  should  always  re- 
main directly  with  the  people  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
keeping  punitive  justice  essentially  human.  Grant  that  in  civil 
cases  involving  issues  of  fact  depending  for  their  determina- 
tion  upon  experience  and  judgment,  a  body  of  men  drawn  from 
the  citizenship  of  the  county,  possessing  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion and  representing  the  average  intelligence  and  moral  status 
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of  the  community  can  most  accurately  measure  human  motives 
and  classify  the  conduct  of  the  parties  as  conforming  to  or  fall- 
ing short  of  known  and  denned  standards.  Let  the  jury  be  re- 
tained in  all  civil  actions  at  law,  if  you  will,  not  because  of  any 
erroneous  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the  providen- 
tial origin  of  the  system,  but  that  the  people  may  hold  a  check 
upon  their  courts,  that  the  possibility  of  corruption  may  be  les- 
sened (if  one  is  to  agree  with  Hamilton)  and  that  the  general 
non-technical  facts  of  human  experience  may  be  brought  di- 
rectly to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  differences  among  men.  With- 
out any  disparagement  of  the  jury  in  its  proper  and  reasonable 
sphere,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  in  our  jury  system 
evils  and  defects  which  account  for  most  of  the  popular  criti- 
cism and  suspicion  of  the  courts  and  the  denial  of  their  efficacy 
as  instruments  for  the  administration  of  justice? 

Can  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  free  and  unre- 
strained province  of  the  jury — that  "unchartered  freedom' ' — 
justify  the  situation  which  exists  in  "a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,"  a  government  jealous  to  a  degree  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power,  when  the  controll- 
ing question  in  every  lawsuit  must  be,  not,  What  is  the  statute 
which  the  people  have  enacted  to  decide  this  controversy?  nor, 
What  is  the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  statutes  and  decisions 
are  to  be  tested?  nor  What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  fixed 
by  their  own  contract!  nor  any  one  of  the  legitimate  questions 
upon  which  a  lawyer  may  exhaust  his  learning  and  his  industry 
and  upon  which  a  client  may  fairly  expect  to  be  given  expert 
advice  as  a  safe  guide  for  his  conduct — no  one  of  these,  but 
overshadowing  all  of  them,  the  vital  inquiry,  What  will  the  jury 
do? 

Every  lawyer  knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the 
plaintiff,  especially  if  he  be  the  head  of  a  large  family — and  he 
always  is — creates  a  prima  facie  presumption  of  defendant's 
liability,  without  regard  to  the  evidence  adduced,  and  a  pretty 
plaintiff  makes  that  presumption  all  but  conclusive.    As  a  prac- 
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tical  proposition  what  are  the  governing  considerations  in  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  jury  trials?  The  comparative 
wealth  of  the  parties.  The  need  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  affluence 
of  the  defendant.  Is  one  an  individual  like  us  mortals  and  the 
other  a  corporation  with  "no  carcass  to  kick,  no  soul  to  damn?" 
Is  one  party  a  citizen  and  the  other  legitimate  prey  because  a 
resident  of  Chicago  or  New  York?  How  will  the  result  of  this 
suit  affect  our  taxes? 

Democratic  as  the  jury  system  may  be  in  form,  not  infre- 
quently its  operation  gives  the  most  striking  example  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  be  found  in  any  department  of  American  activ- 
ity. Where  is  a  more  intolerable  form  of  oppression  than  that 
of  a  body  of  men  who  may  and  do  dispose  of  the  property  rights 
of  others  according  to  caprice,  passion,  or  prejudice?  "Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses, ' ' — and  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  liar  in  Christen- 
dom may  bankrupt  a  man  whose  only  fault  was  in  possessing 
more  wealth  than  his  adversary.  "If  you  don't  like  the  verdict, 
prove  passion  and  prejudice  and  get  a  new  trial. ' '  Easily  said. 
"The  court  believes  the  verdict  is  wrong,  but  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  the  court  cannot  substitute  its 
judgment  on  the  facts  for  that  of  the  jury,  and  the  motion  is 
overruled. ' '  "  Oh,  but  I  will  not  be  so  unjustly  deprived  of  my 
property.  I  will  appeal."  "The  evidence  was  conflicting,  and 
while  ten  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  appellant  and  two  for 
appellee,  and  while  the  physical  facts  are  in  appellant's  favor, 
there  being  a  conflict  in  the  testimony  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
will  not  be  disturbed. ' ' 

Every  law-suit  involves  at  least  three  distinct  mental  oper 
ations,  viz :  the  decision  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  fact,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  rules  or  standards  of  law  corresponding  to  the 
issues  made  by  the  pleadings,  and  the  application  of  the  given 
law  to  the  given  fact.  The  first  and  second  operations  must 
ordinarily  be  completed  before  there  is  room  or  opportunity 
for  the  third.    The  first  is  distinctively  the  function  of  the  jury. 
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It  requires  that  the  jury  analyze  the  testimony,  weigh  the  evi- 
dence, "adjudge  upon  the  facts,"  form  inferences  or  conclu- 
sions and  finally  state  the  truth  of  the  thing  (veritatem  dicere). 
Yet  these  processes  and  this  result  are  quite  separate  and  apart 
from  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  fact. 

The  second  operation,  the  ascertainment  of  the  legal  rules 
or  standards,  is  of  course  the  task  of  the  court.  The  familiar 
Latin  that  ad  questionem  facti  non  respondent  judices,  ad  ques- 
tionem  juris  non  respondent  juratores,  while  responsible  for 
much  confusion  of  thought  with  regard  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween ' '  questions  of  fact ' '  and  ' l  questions  of  law, ' '  will  do  very 
well  as  a  sign  post,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  numerous  exceptions 
dealing  with  questions  of  fact  which  are  for  the  court. 

The  jury  having  decided  the  issues  of  fact,  and  the  court 
having  discovered  the  general  legal  rules  or  standards,  the  task 
which  requires  skill,  learning,  intellectual  power,  and  real 
knowledge  of  the  law, — the  application  of  the  law  to  the  known 
facts,  is  left  to  the  jury.  Why!  No  satisfactory  answer  has 
been  given.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  can  be  found. 

Is  it  not  supererogation  to  place  upon  the  bench  a  man 
learned  in  the  law  and  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  conducting 
a  course  of  instruction  in  the  law  of  torts  or  of  contracts  for  the 
benefit  of  a  body  of  laymen  who  have  no  aptitude  for  such  a 
flight  into  the  realm  of  higher  education,  no  natural  inclination 
toward  the  subject,  and  no  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  ap- 
preciate and  comprehend  the  principles  of  law  declared  by  the 
judge  to  be  controlling?  As  a  practical  matter,  in  ordinary 
cases,  there  is  in  this  process,  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort, 
a  duplication  of  action,  a  strong  probability  that  the  law  an- 
nounced by  the  court  will  be  ignored,  the  certainty  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  it  will  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued  by  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  jurymen,  the  risking  of  the  issue  upon  an  un- 
certain chance,  and  a  desultory,  inconclusive  and  unscientific 
result.  The  jury  are  told  that  they  shall  return  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  if  they  find  a  certain  state  of  facts  to  exist — if  they 
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decide  the  truth  of  the  thing,  the  rei  Veritas,  to  be  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  if  they  find  contrariwise.  What 
is  this  if  not  inviting  the  jury  to  look  in  the  back  of  the  book 
and  find  the  answer,  with  the  assurance  that  the  answer  itself 
will  be  accepted  (except  in  instances  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible) 
as  proof  conclusive  that  every  step  in  the  logical  process  of 
reasoning  leading  up  to  the  result  was  regular  and  correct,  with 
only  the  remotest  possibility  that  any  earthly  power  can  ever 
scrutinize  the  working  out  of  the  problem,  or  inquire  whether 
the  particular  answer  was  announced  because  it  was  the  answer 
which  the  jurors  desired,  or  because  it  was  the  answer  which 
followed  as  the  natural  conclusion  to  just  and  correct  premises  ? 

The  most  difficult  task  of  the  lawyer  is  the  application  to  a 
given  state  of  facts  of  rules  of  law  which,  in  the  abstract,  he 
has  mastered  by  years  of  study  and  research,  and  with  the  his- 
tory, development  and  philosophy  of  which  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar.  He  finds  this  process  always  delicate  and  exacting, 
although  he  may  be  a  trained  logician,  and  expert  in  analysis 
of  situations.  What  virtue  is  there  in  a  handicraft  or  in  mer- 
chandising, in  sailing  the  seas  or  tilling  the  soil,  by  which  one 
engaged  therein  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  discharge  the  most 
important  function  of  the  courts?  The  value  of  the  laymen's 
experience  and  judgment  in  the  determination  of  issues  of  fact 
is  unquestioned,  and  the  writer  does  not  agree  with  that  large 
and  growing  school  which  would  substitute  for  the  jury  in  civil 
trials  a  permanent  committee  of  judges  or  of  trained  triers  of 
fact.  What  is  here  argued  is  that  the  jury  is  naturally,  by  reason 
of  the  method  of  its  selection  best  qualified  to  decide  issues  of 
ultimate  fact,  but  not  at  all  qualified  to  decide  lawsuits. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  judge  would  not  be  quite  as  likely 
to  be  governed  by  bias,  prejudice,  or  mistake  in  making  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  facts  as  is  the  jury.  The  answer  is 
that  the  jury  decides  the  case  before  it  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  dispose  of  the  particular  controversy  between  the  parties, 
while  the  court  decides  on  principle.    A  case  decided  on  prin- 
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ciple  gives  rise  to  precedent  and  precedent  makes  law.  When 
the  court  decides,  the  ratio  decidendi  is  apparent  and  may  be 
scrutinized  by  a  reviewing  court ;  when  the  jury  decides  there  is 
no  examination  of  the  method  by  which  the  result  was  attained. 
Every  presumption  is  indulged  in  favor  of  the  regularity  of  the 
preliminary  steps  taken  by  that  jury  in  leading  up  to  the  verdict, 
the  inquiry  on  appeal  usually  being  limited  to  the  existence  of 
an  issue  of  fact  proper  for  submission  to  the  jury  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  instructions.  The  actual  facts  found  and  the 
application  of  the  law  thereto  are,  for  practical  purposes  and 
with  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  exceptions,  a  sealed 
book. 

Such  considerations  as  these  are  not  new.  In  one  form  or 
another  they  were  associated  with  the  assize  and  jurata  before 
these  had  given  place  to  the  modern  jury.  These  bodies  heard 
only  so  much  of  the  evidence  as  was  directed  to  the  particular 
question  of  fact  which  was  submitted  to  them.  When  they  de- 
clared what  the  defendant  had  done,  the  judges  laid  down  the 
standard  by  which  those  acts  were  to  be  measured.  As  the  con- 
ditions of  life  became  more  complex,  more  clearly  defined  stand- 
ards were  needed.  In  the  absence  of  legislation  the  tendency 
was  to  place  the  whole  issue  before  the  jury  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  standard,  and  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  jury 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  blameworthiness  of  defendant's 
act.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  moral  understanding  of  the 
community  has  found  its  bearings  and  has  become  evidenced  in 
the  form  of  legislative  acts  and  judicial  decision,  so  that  the 
uncertain  field,  the  twilight  zone  between  the  poles  of  justifiable 
and  of  blameworthy  conduct  has  been  constantly  narrowed, 
and  much  of  that  which  was  formerly  left  to  the  jury  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  legal  standard  or  definition  has  come  to  be 
well  established  as  a  legal  doctrine.  The  tendency  for  seven 
centuries  has  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  jury.  As  con- 
crete experiences  more  and  more  crystallize  into  legal  stand- 
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ards,  will  not  the  jury  tend  to  resume  the  more  limited  function 
of  the  assize  and  jurata? 

The    special  verdict   has   been   frequently    suggested   by 

writers  on  this  subject  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  arising  from 
the  unduly  extended  province  of  the  jury.  The  submission  of 
special  interrogatories,  however,  is  ordinarily  discretionary, 
and  the  right  is  seldom  exercised.  In  jurisdictions  where  liti- 
gants are  entitled  to  special  findings  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
special  findings  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a  general 
verdict,  which  governs  unless  findings  and  verdict  are  inrecon- 
cilably  inconsistent.  The  practice,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  jury  to  issues  of  fact,  and 
leaving  the  final  result  to  the  court. 

In  conclusion,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  (The 
Common  Law,  36),  "the  truth  is  that  the  law  is  always  ap- 
proaching and  never  reaching,  consistency.  It  is  forever  adopt- 
ing new  principles  from  life  at  one  end,  and  it  always  retains 
old  ones  from  history  at  the  other,  which  have  not  yet  been 
absorbed  or  sloughed  off.  It  will  become  entirely  consistent 
only  when  it  ceases  to  grow. ' ' 
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WITH  THE  NEBRASKA  BASE 
HOSPITAL 

*James  J.  Connolly,  A.  M. 


AVING  been  inducted  into  service  by  Draft  Board 
H  I  No.  1  at  Omaha,  June  1,  1918,  I  left  for  Fort  Des 
Moines  to  join  Base  Hospital  49.  Here  after  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination,  followed  by  vaccination 
and  inoculation  with  typhoid  germs,  I  donned  the  uni- 
form, and  began  my  life  as  a  soldier. 

The  organization  was  formed  into  a  unit  by  the 
Nebraska  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  for  base  hospital 
work,  accepted  for  such,  and  placed  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Preliminary  to  going  abroad 
we  underwent  a  course  of  training  at  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Fort  Des  Moines.  In  order  to  place  us  in  good  physical  condition 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  foreign  service,  we  were  given  outdoor 
drills  and  exercises.  These  consisted  of  the  regular  infantry 
footdrill  and  formations,  litter  bearing,  and  first  aid  work  to 
properly  equip  us  for  field  work  should  the  emergency  require  it. 
Part  of  the  day  was  likewise  devoted  to  lectures  given  by  the 
medical  officers  on  military  tactics  and  organization,  hygiene, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  subjects  dealing  with  the  proper  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

In  addition  to  the  drill  and  lecture  work,  a  number  of  the 
men  were  picked,  according  to  their  qualifications,  for  special 
duty  at  the  post  hospital.  This  consisted  of  office  and  clerical 
work  in  the  executive  and  various  departments  of  the  hospital, 
such  as  the  office  of  registrar,  medical  supply  department,  X-ray 
operating  and  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  clinics,  quartermaster 
department,  and  orderlies  in  the  wards.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  fit  the  men  for  hospital  organization  work. 


*A.  M.  1913;  Law  1919. 
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Finally  receiving  our  orders  for  active  duty,  we  left  Fort 
Des  Moines  July  4th,  with  an  enlisted  personnel  of  two  hundred, 
and  about  thirty  medical  officers.  Our  destination  was  Camp 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  where  we  received  new  uniforms  and  over  sea 
equipment.  Leaving  Camp  Mills  we  went  aboard  the  English 
ship  Karmala,  then  doing  transport  service  for  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Under  a  clear  sky  and  with  high 
hopes,  we  got  under  way  and  put  out  to  sea  July  14,  1918. 

Being  unable  to  keep  up  with  a  fast  convoy  of  some  twenty 
ships,  we  were  forced  to  go  back  to  Halifax,  and  after  a  week's 
delay,  again  set  out  on  our  voyage.  The  trip  across  was  un- 
eventful except  for  two  incidents.  After  being  out  about  a  week 
we  sighted  a  number  of  icebergs,  which  were  an  interesting  sight 
while  they  lasted,  but  were  followed  by  a  heavy  fog.  While 
passing  through  this  cloud  of  mist  our  ships  came  so  close  to- 
gether, that  at  times  the  captains  were  able  to  shout  from 
bridge  to  bridge.  Amid  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  siren,  and  the 
blasts  of  the  foghorns,  signalling  from  the  flag  ship  of  the  con- 
voy, it  was  a  weird  sight  and  not  without  its  thrills.  The  real 
adventure  of  the  trip  took  place  the  second  day  before  landing. 
While  steaming  cautiously  through  the  Irish  Seas,  ably  convoyed 
by  a  fleet  of  American  destroyers,  we  ran  into  a  nest  of  sub- 
marines. The  alarm  having  sounded,  we  were  quickly  assembled 
on  deck,  each  of  us  wearing  a  life  belt.  The  rafts  and  boats  were 
manned,  and  we  stood  ready  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  ships  started  to  zig-zag  in  their  course,  the  destroyers  and 
battle  cruiser  opened  fire,  and  depth  bombs  were  dropped  from 
the  various  ships.  Just  how  many  subs  were  in  the  fleet  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  records  showed 
one  submarine  sunk,  and  another  death  blow  fallen  on  the 
Kaiser. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  out  of  Halifax,  and  the  twenty-first 
from  New  York,  we  landed  at  Liverpool,  docking  at  one  of  the 
immense  piers  of  England's  great  shipping  port.  Leaving  the 
ship  we  marched  to  and  spent  the  night  at  Knotty  Ash,  an 
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American  rest  camp  in  Merry  England.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, after  a  hike  through  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  we  boarded  a 
train,  and  journeyed  to  Southhampton. 

This  day  traveling  through  England  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  our  trip.  Beautiful  landscapes,  picturesque  and  green 
hedges,  marvellously  smooth  roads,  and  quaint  farm  houses,  vil- 
lages and  small  towns  everywhere  greeted  our  gaze.  We  passed 
through  Oxford,  historic  college  town  and  seat  of  learning  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  reverently  cast  our  gaze  on,  as  we  hurried 
through  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  shrine  of  English  Literature, 
and  the  town  where  rests  the  remains  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare. 

Our  journey  terminating  at  Southhampton,  we  spent  the 
night  at  another  American  Rest  Camp.  Much  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  England,  we  marched  through  Southhampton 
next  afternoon,  and  boarded  a  Channel  boat  destined  for  France. 
Our  journey  out  past  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  across  the  English 
Channel  in  the  dead  of  night  was  uneventful. 

The  next  morning  gave  us  our  first  glimpse  of  France.  We 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  at  Cherbourg.  Disembarking,  and 
after  several  hours  marching,  made  interesting  by  quaint  French 
scenery,  we  arrived  at  our  third  and  last  rest  camp.  Here  we 
remained  several  days  recuperating  and  making  ready  for  the 
last  lap  of  our  journey,  which  was  to  be  by  train. 

Our  trip  through  France  to  destination  consumed  three 
days,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  Pullmans  and  the  inconvenience, 
to  say  nothing  of  hardship,  of  traveling  on  a  troop  train  in 
Europe,  was  most  interesting.  An  entire  change  of  scenery 
met  our  gaze.  Differing  from  England  in  that  everything  seem- 
ed to  be  built  of  stone,  and  of  a  more  varied  type  of  architecture, 
whereas  the  British  Isle  showed  red  brick  and  tile,  uniform 
and  with  little  variety,  and  both  such  a  change  from  America, 
we  were  enchanted  by  the  scenery.  From  Cherbourg  to  Allerey 
our  journey  took  us  through  Le  Mans,  Chartres  with  its  century- 
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old  cathedral,  Orleans  famous  for  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Nevers. 
"We  reached  camp  August  7th,  1918. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  new  camp,  called  a  hospital  center, 
then  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  reminded  us  much  of 
the  cantonments  in  the  States,  the  buildings  all  being  of  wood 
construction.  We  were  the  third  unit  to  arrive,  having  been 
preceded  by  Base  Hospital  26,  a  Minnesota  organization,  and 
Base  Hospital  25  from  Ohio,  both  fostered  by  the  American 
Bed  Cross.  The  plans  of  the  camp  called  for  ten  units,  the  size 
of  our  own. 

We  found  ourselves  located  in  a  picturesque  valley  looking 
out  toward  the  foothills  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  Mount  Blanc  on  a 
clear  day  looming  up  on  the  horizon.  Geographically  our  loca- 
tion was  the  French  province  of  Saone  et  Loire,  the  small  village 
of  Allerey  adjoining  the  camp,  and  about  three  miles  distant  a 
town  called  Verdun,  but  not  the  one  of  historic  interest.  The 
nearest  cities  were  Chalon  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  some  ten 
miles  distant,  and  Dijon  of  about  100,000  population  forty  miles 
away. 

Arriving  in  a  new  camp,  and  being  pioneers  in  the  field, 
there  lay  before  us  the  task  of  equipping  a  hospital.  The  frame 
buildings  just  completed  but  bare  and  empty,  consisted  of  the 
following:  twenty-one  wards  with  a  capacity  of  64  beds  each, 
a  headquarters  or  administration  building,  four  buildings  for 
officers'  quarters,  four  for  quarters  of  nurses,  receiving  station, 
bath  house,  Red  Cross  recreation  hut,  laboratory  and  morgue, 
operation  and  X-ray  room,  dental,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
clinic,  patients '  kitchen  and  mess  hall,  quartermaster  supply  and 
warehouse,  medical  supply  building,  personnel  mess  hall  and 
two  barracks,  and  a  building  set  aside  for  the  sterilization  of 
clothes. 

All  hands  were  set  to  work  doing  fatigue.  Some  carried 
beds,  mattresses,  bundles  containing  sheets,  blankets  and  bed- 
ding accessories,  unloading  them  from  trains,  which  backed  right 
into  the  camp.     Others  of  mechanical  inclination  and  ability 
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used  their  skill,  and  in  a  word  every  energy  was  bent  toward 
placing  the  hospital  in  condition  to  receive  patients,  and  like- 
wise to  prepare  for  the  comfort  and  feed  of  the  men  of  the  de- 
tachment. Some  little  time  elapsed  after  the  hospital  was  fitted 
up  before  patients  began  to  arrive.  During  this  interval  a  de- 
tachment of  some  twenty  odd  men,  of  which  I  was  included, 
were  picked  out,  and  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Stokes 
to  one  of  the  empty  sections  of  the  camp,  to  start  another  hos- 
pital, which  was  known  as  49 A.  It  was  here  that  I  drew  my  first 
real  job,  being  given  an  assignment  in  the  office  of  Major  Stokes. 
During  our  stay  here  the  first  train  of  patients  arrived. 

The  wounded  and  sick  were  brought  into  camp  from  the 
front  in  hospital  trains,  which  were  switched  into  the  center  of 
the  grounds,  and  there  distributed  by  ambulances  to  the  various 
units.  The  trains  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  were  specially 
built  for  the  emergency,  and  were  veritable  hospitals  on  wheels, 
and  models  of  comfort.  They  were  provided  with  medical  of- 
ficers, nurses  and  enlisted  men.  These  were  available  up  to  the 
time  of  the  big  drive  starting  on  the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  but  from 
then  on  the  wounded  were  rushed  back  in  such  numbers,  that 
French  trains  had  to  be  called  into  service,  and  the  men  suffered 
many  hardships  coming  back. 

After  we  had  been  operating  several  weeks,  our  nurses,  one 
hundred  in  number,  joined  us.  Toward  the1  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember Unit  49A,  which  had  been  operating  very  successfully, 
having  upwards  of  three  hundred  patients,  was  called  back  to  the 
parent  unit,  and  quarters  and  equipment  turned  over  to  a  new 
unit  just  arriving,  Base  Hospital  56.  We  returned  just  in 
time  to  be  detailed  for  pitching  tents.  Twelve  large  tents  were 
erected  in  connection  with  as  many  of  the  wards,  forming  part 
of  them,  and  having  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds  each.  After  a  couple 
of  weeks  of  this  strenuous  work,  I  received  another  office  assign- 
ment, this  time  at  headquarters  and  in  the  office  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

During  all  this  time  patients  were  arriving  daily,  and  hos- 
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pital  trains  were  pulling  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  con- 
gestion became  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  Eed 
Cross  hut  into  a  ward,  and  also  to  open  one  in  a  building 
up  to  that  time  used  as  a  warehouse.  This  brought  the  number 
of  our  wards  up  to  twenty-one,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hospital 
to  over  two  thousand.  Several  times  we  came  within  striking 
distance  of  this  capacity,  and  the  entire  camp  at  the  height  of  the 
big  drive  was  caring  for  twenty  thousand  patients. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  train  the  bugle  would  sound,  and  the 
whole  unit  would  organize  itself  into  a  detail  to  care  for  the 
patients.  Handed  from  the  train  on  litters,  and  placed  in  ambu- 
lances, they  would  be  brought  into  the  receiving  station.  Here, 
after  being  registered  in,  they  were  transported  to  the  bath 
house,  where  their  clothing  would  be  taken  and  thrown  into 
the  sterilizer,  to  rid  them  of  the  far  famed  cootie,  and  they 
themselves  thoroughly  cleansed  by  a  warm  bath.  From  here 
they  would  be  assigned  to  the  wards,  where  they  remained  until 
the  time  of  their  discharge. 

Regarding  the  details  of  my  work,  a  short  sketch  may  be  of 
interest,  for  the  data  it  reveals  concerning  the  work  of  the  hos- 
pital. For  the  Medical  Service  we  maintained  a  large  chart  on 
which  were  posted  by  ward  and  bed  number,  the  name  and  diag- 
nosis of  each  medical  case  in  the  hospital.  Supplementing  this 
was  a  geometric  curve,  the  ordinate  of  which  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  patients  on  hand,  and  the  abscissae  the  calendar  dates. 
The  chart  kept  us  informed  daily  of  the  condition  of  the  medical 
side  of  the  hospital,  and  the  curve  a  graphic  study  of  the  daily 
record,  from  beginning  to  date.  Similar  curves  were  kept  also  of 
the  daily  progress  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  the  plague  of 
which  visited  us  as  well  as  the  States.  The  highest  number  of 
medical  cases  reached  at  any  one  time  was  over  seven  hundred, 
of  influenza  over  two  hundred  and  forty,  and  of  pneumonia 
over  seventy.  Daily  records  also  were  kept  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases,  and  of  the  latter  means  were  taken  at  once 
to  stamp  out  any  epidemics  threatening  to  arise.    Keeping  up 
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these  records,  posting  a  ledger  of  all  medical  cases,  and  working 
up  special  data  from  time  to  time,  comprised  my  work  for  the 
Chief  of  Medical  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  kept  all  records  for  the  Disabil- 
ity Board.  This  Board  was  composed  of  three  of  the  senior 
medical  officers,  and  passed  on  all  cases  before  being  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  Those  completely  recovered  and  ready  for 
duty  went  as  Class  ' '  A. ' '  In  Classes  "  B  "  and  "  C ' '  were  placed 
those  fit  only  for  light  duty,  or  whose  complete  recovery  would 
take  some  few  months.  Class  i '  D ' '  contained  the  totally  disabled 
men,  who  were  sent  back  to  the  States.  Exclusive  of  Class  "A," 
we  passed  on  about  thirteen  hundred  cases. 

Thus  far  I  have  touched  on  only  what  constitutes  the  work 
of  a  soldier,  but  there  is  another  part  of  army  life.  Uncle  Sam 
believes  in  that  old  motto,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  After  four  months  in  the  A.  E.  F.  a  soldier  is  en- 
titled to  a  seven-day  leave,  in  which  additional  time  is  given 
for  travel.  As  the  soldier  overseas  cannot  go  home,  the  Army 
sends  him  to  specially  provided  leave  areas.  These  are  usually 
summer  and  winter  resorts,  where  the  civilian  population  visited 
in  peace  times.  Hotel  accommodations,  meals,  and  railroad  fare 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  get  a 
pass  of  twelve  days,  seven  for  leave  area,  and  five  for  traveling, 
and  I  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Nice.  This  is  the  Los 
Angeles  or  Southern  California  of  France.  Situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  the  center  from  which  may  be  seen  many 
points  of  world  fame  and  historic  interest.  While  there  I  visited 
Monaco,  smallest  country  and  principality  of  the  world.  Here  is 
located  Monte  Carlo  of  gambling  fame,  the  famous  Casino  and 
grounds  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  see.  I  also  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  crossing  the  border  at 
Menton.  At  Cimiez,  noted  for  the  frequent  visits  paid  there  by 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  built  about  the  time  of  Christ.  In  and  about  Nice 
are  also  many  ancient  and  interesting  churches. 
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On  my  return  trip  I  spent  a  day  in  Paris.  Here  in  com- 
pany with  another  Creighton  man,  Ealph  Little,  who  had  made 
the  entire  trip  with  me,  I  visited  Notre  Dame,  historic  cathedral 
of  France,  the  picturesque  Church  of  the  Madelines,  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  where  German  guns  captured  in  the  Paris  offensive 
are  on  display.  I  saw  also  the  church  struck  on  Good  Friday 
by  the  long  range  German  gun.  After  seeing  the  Tomb  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Eifel  Tower,  and  Arch  of  Triumph,  we  took  a  trip  to 
Versailles,  where  the  peace  conference  is  held. 

Here  are  located  the  historic  palaces  of  Louis  XIV,  XV  and 
XVI,  site  of  the  luxurious  court  of  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution.  Taking  the  trip  as  a  whole,  supplemented  as  it 
was  by  my  college  training  at  Creighton  Arts,  I  will  always  look 
back  to  it  as  an  intellectual  treat. 

As  I  conclude  these  lines  we  have  just  discharged  the  last 
of  our  patients,  and  will  now  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing equipment  and  preparing  our  records  for  headquarters. 
With  pride  and  satisfaction  for  the  results  achieved  in  our  part 
of  the  world  conflict,  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  home,  and  with 
patriotic  fervor  look  to  that  time  so  near  at  hand,  that  will  once 
again  bring  us  back  to  the  shores  of  that  land  we  love  so  well, 
AMERICA. 


0 


THOSE  TERRIBLE  TEETH 

*W.  E.  Stoft,  D.  D.  S. 


EING  quite  conscious  that  the  popular  opinion  is  ex- 
t?  pressed  in  the  above  caption,  and  having  so  often 

heard  the  complaint  made  that  it  is  hard  for  children 
to  get  teeth,  and  that  all  during  life  these  very  neces- 
sary organs  are  more  or  less  of  a  terror,  I  believe  it 
quite  appropriate  that,  as  a  student  of  these  wonder- 
ful structures,  I  should  champion  their  cause. 

Teeth  are  pearls  of  beauty,  wonders  of  efficiency, 
and  they  are  marvels  in  construction,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove. 
They  are  pearls  of  beauty  because  they  greatly  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  facial  features  if  they  are  normal ;  but  a  few 
words  of  explanation  are  necessary  to  prove  why.  Unless  some 
natural  law  has  been  broken,  each  of  the  two  upper  front  teeth 
is  a  miniature  representation  in  general  form  and  outline  of  the 
face,  figuratively  cut  off  just  above  the  eyes  but  of  course  in- 
verted.   Then,  too,  the  other  teeth  harmonize  with  these. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  complexion  is  reflected  in  the  shades 
of  the  teeth  and  whereas  it  is  generally  thought  by  most  people 
that  colored  people  have  exceptionally  white  teeth,  the  fact  is 
that  their  teeth  are  considerably  darker  than  white  people's 
teeth. 

Should  an  artist,  in  representing  a  face,  fail  to  conform  to 
the  rules  in  arranging  the  teeth  or  in  giving  each  tooth  its 
peculiar  shape,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  would  thereby  be 
marred,  although  just  why  is  not  always  realized  even  by  him- 
self. No  observer,  however,  could  fail  to  note  that  something 
was  radically  wrong.  A  smile,  even,  by  an  otherwise  beautiful 
person  is  almost  offensive  if  the  exposed  teeth  are  misplaced, 
crowded  or  spaced;  are  discolored  or  dirty.     Nearly  all  faces 
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taper  toward  the  chin  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  lower 
teeth  are  set  on  a  smaller  arc  of  a  circle.  An  arrangement  of 
teeth  allowing  the  lower  set  to  pass  up  under  the  upper  set  too  far 
produces  that  old  look,  causing  people  to  appear  much  older  than 
they  are,  because  the  chin  approaches  the  nose  too  closely.  So, , 
withal  the  teeth  are  rather  an  important  factor  in  making  the 
facial  features  what  they  are. 

Their  forms,  too,  are  really  wonderful  for  function.  As 
all  are  aware,  the  teeth  are  set  in  each  arch  in  a  somewhat  horse- 
shoe shape.  This  is  brought  about  mainly  through  the  training 
of  the  tongue,  lips  and  cheeks  holding  them  or  training  them  to 
assume  the  medium  ground  between,  or  normal  positions.  I  now 
call  closer  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  set,  fit  just  inside 
the  upper  teeth,  allowing  the  front  single-blade  or  cuspid  teeth 
to  become  a  very  proficient  scissors  for  incising  and  cutting  the 
food.  The  remaining  teeth,  the  back  ones,  having  uneven  chew- 
ing surfaces,  are  so  related  to  their  antagonists  of  the  upper  jaw 
that  they  become  the  most  proficient  grinder  known  to  mechan- 
ics— the  lower  fitting  the  uppers  so  that  the  outside  row  of  cusps 
fit  up  in  the  valley,  so  to  speak,  between  the  outside  and  inside 
cusps  of  the  upper  teeth.  I  refer  to  the  lower  teeth  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  upper  and  not  the  upper  to  the  lower,  because 
the  upper  set  are  a  veritable  or  fixed  part  of  the  cranium, 
while  the  lower  set  is  mobile  and  the  jaw  in  which  the  teeth  are 
set  is  connected  with  the  cranium  by  means  of  a  sort  of  ball  and 
socket  joint,  just  in  front  of  the  ear.  So  it  is  the  lower  jaw 
that  does  all  the  moving  and  the  upper  set  is  always  stationary. 
I  said  the  joint  from  which  the  lower  jaw  was  swung  as  it  were, 
is  a  sort  of  ball  and  socket  joint — this  form  of  hinge  affords 
more  than  a  straight  up  and  down  biting  for  the  teeth  and  the 
teeth  normally  so  arrange  themselves  that  besides  being  able 
to  cut  the  food  with  the  front  teeth  like  a  scissors,  the  back  teeth 
are  so  shaped  that  the  food  can  be  ground  up  into  very  small 
particles  by  a  sort  of  side  to  side  rotating  triuration,  all  this 
because  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  these  organs. 
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Each  tooth,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  lower  central  teeth 
and  the  last  upper  two  teeth,  has  two  antagonists  in  the  opposing 
set,  so  teeth  are  not  set  over  each  other  as  tooth  to  tooth,  but  are 
made  to  influence  each  other  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  not 
only  as  to  approximation  in  the  same  set  but  approximation  or 
juxtaposition  with  the  opposite  set.  The  most  wonderful  grind- 
ing apparatus  in  existence  is  the  normal  human  mouth.  It  is  not 
little  short  of  criminal  to  mutilate  or  destroy  it? 

And  last,  but  not  least,  our  teeth  are  marvels  of  construc- 
tion. As  the  germ  of  life  assumes  shape  in  its  original  material 
cradle,  there  is  a  little  infolding  of  the  outer  layer  of  this 
little  mass  and  later  there  develop  little  sacks  which  dip  down 
and  become  arranged  in  a  manner  difficult  to  describe,  of  course, 
but  most  interesting  to  study,  and  these  little  folds  meet  other 
little  inside  tucks,  as  it  were,  thus  forming  a  mass  of  human 
embryo  and  as  they  begin  to  meet,  the  first  mentioned  sort  of 
overshadows  the  other  and  finally  there  is  developed  the  enamel 
overshadowing  the  dentine  of  the  tooth  for  its  protection  against 
decay  and  allowing  it  to  go  on  hardening  and  forming  new 
dentine  on  the  inside  of  itself  through  the  medium  of  the 
part  of  the  tooth  expressed  as  the  nerve.  The  enamel  is  en- 
tirely formed  and  does  not  change  in  structure  except  through 
wear  or  abuse,  after  the  tooth  starts  through  the  gum  in  erupt- 
ing. It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hardened  prisms  set  so  as  to 
present  a  radiating  appearance  from  tooth  center,  these  prisms 
being  held  together  by  a  cement-like  substance  almost,  if  not 
equally,  as  hard  as  the  prisms  themselves.  A  check  or  crack 
in  this  enamel  will  allow  bacteria  to  invade  the  dentine  under- 
neath and  decay  will  result.  Therefore,  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility I  suggest,  since  dentine  is  responsive  to  heat  expansion 
and  cold  contraction,  that  nothing  of  extreme  temperature  be 
placed  suddenly  against  the  tooth  so  as  to  produce  expansion 
or  contraction  of  dentine,  noticeable  by  a  slight  ache  in  the  tooth, 
because  this  will  be  liable  to  check  the  enamel.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  here  lies  the  cause  of  u"pper  front  teeth  being  the  first 
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to  decay  and  next  the  lower  back  teeth.  The  dentine  of  the 
teeth  is  not  a  mere  homogeneous  mass  of  calcified  matter,  but 
a  living  tissue,  nourished  and  kept  alive  through  the  medium 
of  pulp  (or  nerve)  this  getting  connection  from  the  general 
circulation  through  a  minute  opening  in  the  apex  of  each  root 
of  the  tooth.  The  killing  of  a  nerve  does  not  afford  a  cure-all, 
but  may  involve  general  systemic  trouble  if  infection  gets 
into  the  circulation  through  the  apex  of  the  root  and  this  in- 
fection may  not  be  painful.  Of  the  two  kinds  the  painless  one 
is  usually  the  most  dangerous  to  general  health.  Teeth  are, 
therefore,  not  terrible  unless  abused,  when  they  are  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  while,  correspondingly  reactionary. 
Learn  how  to  treat  them ;  don 't  betray  their  trust  in  you  and  be 
rewarded  with  augmented  health  and  length  of  days. 

Children  who  have  badly  arranged  teeth  can  now  have  this 
deformity  corrected  by  dentists,  specialists,  dental  college  or,  if 
none  of  these  are  within  their  financial  possibilities,  the  Omaha 
Free  Dental  Dispensary  af£ ords  a  means  of  getting  the  best  there 
is  to  be  had  absolutely  free.  The  dental  college  is  making  a 
red-cell  blood  count  of  the  children  treated  in  that  institution 
and  has  found  that  the  correction  of  tooth  mal-arrangement 
(or  malocclusion  as  it  is  termed)  increases  the  number  of  red 
cells  in  the  blood  very  much — a  fact  not  generally  known  even  in 
the  medical  world,  which  only  adds  another  point  in  favor  of 
these  marvelous  little  human  organs. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  NAVAL  TRAINING 

•Edgar  B.  Zabriskie,  B.  of  E.  E. 


N  1918,  the  Navy  Department  requested  the  services 
of  experienced  graduate  engineers  for  submarine 
service,  offering  those  that  were  satisfactory  an  en- 
sign^ commission.  About  sixty-five  responded  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  were  finally  gath- 
ered together  at  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Station,  New 
York,  for  training  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Station  is  a  part  of  a 
large  public  park  of  the  same  name  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  greater  New  York.  It  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  city  proper  both  by  auto-bus  and  suburban 
train  and  is  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty. 

About  fourteen  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men  were  gen- 
erally in  camp.  These  men  were  divided  into  regiments.  The 
submarine  unit  was  attached  to  the  10th  regiment.  The  course 
consisted  of  a  three-weeks'  study  of  naval  regulations  and  in- 
structions and  was  intended  to  initiate  one  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  naval  officer.  The  second 
three  weeks  was  spent  in  a  short  intensive  course  in  seamanship 
signals  and  ordnance  which,  being  so  short,  was  necessarily  in- 
complete. The  third  three  weeks  was  used  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
tion and,  in  this  work,  the  previous  knowledge  of  mathematics 
that  we  had  was  used  to  good  advantage.  But  before  we  had 
quite  finished  the  course,  orders  came  transferring  nearly  the 
entire  unit  to  the  fifth  Eeserve  Officers  Class  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  great  majority  of  this  class  were  men  from  the  fleet 
and  the  class  was  therefore  known  as  the  "Sea  Going"  class. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  were  training  for  engineering,  and  three 
hundred  for  deck  duties.  Our  unit  was  attached  to  the  deck 
division.  Probably  most  of  the  men  would  have  preferred  to 
have  gone  directly  to  the  United  States  submarine  base  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  for  special  training  in  submarines,  than 
to  have  gone  to  the  Academy,  which  meant  a  delay  of  four 
months  and  a  repetition,  in  part,  of  the  training  already  re- 
ceived. There  being  no  choice  in  the  matter,  however,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  Academy  ready  for  business  on  the  21st  day  of 
October. 

The  weather  was  glorious  and  the  practical  work  was  there- 
fore commenced  immediately.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
practical  work  was  that  in  seamanship.  One  day  it  was  row- 
boats,  another  sub-chasers,  another  fleet  formations,  another 
mine  sweeping  and  laying  and  so  on.  Every  facility  was  avail- 
able and  we  tried  to  absorb  it  all  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  to 
thoroughly  comprehend  everything  perfectly  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  practical  work  in  ordnance  was  limited  to  practice  in  gun 
drills,  spotting,  plotting  and  range  finding,  all  necessary  in  the 
final  operation  of  fire  control.  In  this  connection  probably 
some  explanation  is  needed  to  understand  the  modern  method  of 
firing  on  our  battleships.  The  problem  is,  of  course,  to  hit  the 
enemy  ship  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  approximate  range  is 
given  by  the  range  finder  but  the  exact  range  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  trial  and  error,  technically  known  as  ' '  spotting. ' '  The 
shots  as  they  fall  are  located  by  a  spotter  in  the  mast  head  and 
the  range  varied  accordingly.  Then  the  horizontal  deflection 
must  be  found  to  allow  for  the  speed  of  the  firing  and  enemy 
ships,  wind  velocity,  drift  of  shell,  temperature  and  density  of 
the  air,  and  other  factors.  All  this  necessitates  quick  and  ac- 
curate work  and  perfect  co-ordination.  The  Academy  is 
equipped  with  the  identical  apparatus  to  be  found  on  battle- 
ships and  the  experience  in  this  work  is  very  interesting. 

Although  no  part  of  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
another  subject  of  interest  was  the  submarine.     To  the  ordin- 
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ary  civilian  the  submarine  is  a  wierd  and  wonderful  vessel, 
but  the  experience  of  submerging  is  less  exciting  than  the  antici- 
pation ;  at  least  it  was  to  me.  The  space  within  a  submarine  is 
so  very  limited  that  the  accommodations  are  not  at  all  luxurious, 
nor  even  comfortable.  Gears,  wheels,  levers,  periscopes,  gyro- 
scopes, switchboards,  and  what  not  are  all  assembled  in  a  small 
central  compartment  where  the  control  of  the  boat  is  centered. 
On  the  surface  a  submarine  travels  along  very  much  like  any 
other  boat,  but  when  ready  to  submerge,  the  oil  engines  are 
stopped,  the  hatches  closed,  the  electric  motors  started  and,  as 
the  positive  buoyancy  is  decreased  by  filling  the  ballast  tanks 
with  water  and  lowering  the  horizontal  levers,  the  boat  dives 
quickly  under  the  surface.  The  submarine  is  kept  submerged 
by  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water  against  these  rudders 
and,  the  pressure  of  the  water  being  reversed  by  changing  the 
angle  of  the  rudders,  the  boat  is  forced  upward  to  the  surface. 

But  to  return  to  the  routine  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
entire  day  was  filled  with  formations,  classes,  and  drills,  with 
little  time  for  amusement  except  from  Saturday  noon  to  Sunday 
evening  when  week-end  leave  was  generally  granted.  There 
was  great  jubilation  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  seemed 
that  the  officers  in  charge  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
significance  of  that  event  in  attempting  to  punish  the  class  for 
a  little  innocent  jubilation  over  it.  Many  took  advantage  of 
permission  granted  shortly  after  to  resign  from  the  service 
immediately,  while  those  with  less  pressing  obligations,  re- 
mained to  finish  the  course  and  a  few  will  probably  continue  in 
the  service  as  temporary  Ensigns  of  the  regular  Navy. 

Some  friction  developed  from  time  to  time  between  the 
class  as  a  whole  and  the  authorities  in  charge  over  really  trivial 
matters.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  were  in  purely 
and  only  for  patriotic  motives  and  for  the  first  time.  Some  of 
the  regulations  enforced  were  unnecessary  for  efficiency,  but 
thought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  training  the 
midshipmen.     It  would  probably  have  led  to  greater  accord, 
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however,  if  some  of  these  trivial  and  unnecessary  regulations 
had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Eeserve  Officer  classes 
who  were  all  of  mature  age  and  who  would  have  preferred 
to  have  been  allowed  to  be  more  self-governing  in  unessential 
matters. 

The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  any  spirit  of  militarism  and  superior- 
ity among  the  reserve  officers  which  cannot  be  so  truly  said  of  the 
officers  of  the  regular  navy,  and,  while  in  no  manner  wishing 
to  avoid  any  arduous  and  dangerous  duty  during  the  war,  they 
did,  as  a  whole,  prefer  a  return  to  peaceful  civil  pursuits  when 
their  services  as  naval  officers  were  no  longer  necessary. 
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Former  Speaker  Eeed  is  credited  with  having 
POLITICS,     said    that    a    statesman    is    a    dead    politician. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  this  ironical  charac- 
terization, there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  somehow  the 
politician  is  regarded  by  the  people  at  large  with  something 
approaching  opprobrinm.  By  common  consent,  the  politician 
is  frowned  npon  as  one  who  lives  by  his  wits,  contributing 
nothing  to  the  welfare  of  society — a  kind  of  leach  on  the  body 
politic.  That  many  politicians  fit  this  description  cannot  be 
denied,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  judge  politics  by 
its  unworthy  votaries. 

There  are  three  classes  of  politicians  who  bring  their  work 
into  ill  repute — first,  the  venal  and  corrupt,  who  probably  con- 
stitute a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  class  than  is 
commonly  supposed;  secondly,  the  men  who  look  upon  politics 
as  a  game  and  play  it  for  the  exhilaration  and  excitement  it 
affords;  thirdly,  the  self-seekers,  who  look  to  politics  for  re- 
wards which  seem  to  come  too  slowly  in  less  spectacular  lines 
of  endeavor. 

The  politician  who  looks  upon  his  election  certificate  as  a 
coupon  redeemable  in  boodle  is  a  criminal  at  heart  and  on  de- 
tection should  be  punished  as  such ;  the  politician  who  plays  the 
game  for  its  own  sake  indulges  the  gambler's  instinct  at  public 
expense;  the  politician  who  looks  upon  politics  as  the  Open 
Sesame  to  a  prominence  and  power  which  he  is  unwilling  to  win 
in  quieter  callings,  acts  up  to  a  perverted  standard  and  contrib- 
utes not  a  little  to  the  low  esteem  in  which  politics  is  held  by 
many  worthy  people. 

Far  from  being  decried  as  an  ignoble  occupation,  the  work 
of  the  worthy  politician  should  be  held  in  high  esteem,  because 
his  particular  charge  is  the  public  welfare.    He  should  stand  as 
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a  living  refutation  of  the  old  saying  that  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  It  is,  or  should  be,  his  particular 
business  to  safeguard  public  interests,  to  maintain  orderly  gov- 
ernment based  on  right  principle,  leaving  the  people  at  large 
the  ample  opportunity  they  deserve  to  go  about  their  own  par- 
ticular business,  thus  in  the  aggregate  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  as  they  could  not  if  they  were  compelled  to 
give  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public 
affairs.  The  worth-while  politician  should  be  a  kind  of  public 
guardian,  always  on  the  alert  to  safeguard  his  fellows  against 
the  schemes  of  grafters  and  against  the  wild  dreams  of  imprac- 
tical reformers. 

The  politician  should  be  a  specialist  in  his  line,  trained  in 
the  science  of  government  and  responsive  always  to  the  real 
needs  of  his  constituents.  He  should  be  a  deep  student  of  the 
times  and  of  the  problems  which  they  present ;  he  should  be  the 
first  to  detect  and  try  to  ward  off  the  attacks  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  people  by  scatter-brained,  albeit  conscientious,  agitators. 

In  approaching  any  problem,  the  politician  should  preserve 
an  open  mind  until,  by  proper  study  and  deliberation,  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion,  but  once  he  has  reached  the  point  of  con- 
viction he  should  have  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  guns.  There 
is  scarcely  any  more  contemptible  spectacle  than  a  man  in  high 
place  who  admits  that  his  convictions  lead  in  one  direction  and 
his  fears  in  the  opposite  way.  Did  he  but  realize  it,  in  the  long 
run  he  would  be  very  much  more  highly  regarded  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  if  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions ;  he  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  strong  man,  even  by  people  who  could  not 
agree  with  him,  but  if  he  is  a  mere  weather-vane,  an  oppor- 
tunist, a  piece  of  inert  putty,  not  only  will  his  associates  have 
no  respect  for  him  but  he  can  scarcely  respect  himself. 

In  a  republic  where  the  son  of  the  humblest  toiler  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  every  citizen  should  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  should  see  to  it  that  the 
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right  kind  of  men  are  elected  to  office.  The  more  important  the 
office,  the  more  carefully  the  candidates  should  be  scrutinized. 
The  great  danger  under  a  form  of  government  like  ours  is  that 
the  people  may  become  so  engrossed  in  their  own  private  affairs 
that  they  neglect  the  big  interests  of  the  state  and  realize,  per- 
haps only  too  late,  that  they  have  been  recreant  to  their  duty. 
No  greater  contribution  could  be  made  to  the  success  of  our 
form  of  government  than  by  the  contrivance  of  some  means 
which  would  require  every  citizen  to  carefully  study  at  least 
the  major  political  questions,  to  the  end  that  the  final  action 
taken  would  represent  the  best  thought  and  judgment  of  the 
whole  people. 


m 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript  were  printed  the 
following  rules  for  Freshmen  at  Princeton  University.  They 
look  absurd  but  are  said  to  do  the  work : 

"Freshman  shall  not  wear  college  colors  in  any  form. 

"Only  black  shoes,  socks  and  ties  may  be  worn;  no  fancy 
vests  of  any  description  are  to  be  worn. 

"After  the  9  o'clock  bell  has  rung  in  the  evening,  freshmen 
are  expected  to  remain  in  their  rooms. 

"The  regulation  headdress  for  freshmen  is  a  black  skull  cap. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  Prospect  Street. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  loiter  on  Nassau  Street. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  the  grass. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  smoke  on  the  streets  or  campus. 

"Freshmen  shall  not  walk  on  the  walk  in  front  of  Nassau 
Hall  or  on  McCosh  walk. 

"As  seniority  of  class  determines  the  possession  of  the  side- 
walk, freshmen  are  expected  to  get  off  the  walk  for  members  of 
all  other  classes. 

"Unless  accompanied  by  visitors,  freshmen  shall  not  eat 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Nassau  inn,  nor  occupy  seats  in 
the  grandstand  at  University  Field,  nor  ride  in  automobiles. 

"Freshmen  are  always  expected  to  carry  wood  for  the  bon- 
fire celebration  of  important  athletic  victories. 

"The  riding  of  bicycles  by  freshmen  is  forbidden. 

"Freshmen  may  not  wear  white  flannels,  knickerbockers, 
mackinaws  or  short  coats  of  any  description. 

' i  Freshmen  shall  not  appear  on  the  campus  without  a  coat. 

' '  Freshmen  shall  not  sit  around  the  sundial. 

"Freshmen  shall  always  occupy  the  gallery  seats  in  Alex- 
ander Hall. 

1  *  Freshmen  shall  at  all  times  observe  modesty  in  dress. ' ' 
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Harvard  University  will  enter  contestants  this  year  in  both 
sea  plane  and  land  plane  races  at  the  second  Pan-American 
Aeronautical  convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  May.  Yale  Uni- 
versity also  hopes  to  compete  in  the  intercollegiate  contests  and 
the  international  races. 


The  parochial  school  war  savings  committee  of  Pittsburg 
recently  reported  sales  of  stamps  amounting  to  $700,000. 


The  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst,  England,  is  raising  a 
fund  of  $100,000  with  which  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial  for 
its  past  and  present  students  who  served  in  the  great  war. 


The  estate  of  the  Catholic  University  is  valued  at  $4,- 
127,254.68.  Last  year's  diocesan  collections  amounted  to  $100,- 
719.10. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  June  23rd  to  26th. 


The  University  of  California  will  make  intercollegiate  golf  a 
feature  of  its  future  sports  program. 


Cornell  and  Harvard  'Varsity  eight-oared  shell  crews  will 
race  at  Ithaca  on  May  31st. 


Roy  Thomas  will  again  coach  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania baseball  team. 


Fordham  University's  base  ball   team   schedule   contains 
twenty-two  contests. 


The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Oregon  has  recently  issued 
the  first  number  of  their  new  magazine,  "Old  Oregon."  The 
magazine  is  made  up  of  fifty-six  pages,  and  will  be  published 
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as  a  quarterly.  The  greater  part  of  the  magazine  is  devoted 
to  class  records  of  the  present  activities  of  graduates  and  mem- 
bers from  1878  to  the  present  time. 


The  Daily  Iowan,  published  by  the  University  of  Iowa, 
says  in  a  recent  issue : 

"One  of  the  stock  criticisms  of  universities  in  general  is 
their  lack  of  religious  influence.  Many  feel  that  accusation  to 
be  unjust.  And  yet,  when  one  realizes  that  no  course  in  Bible 
history,  no  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  is  offered  in  the  Uni- 
versity, it  becomes  rather  apparent  that  one  side  of  the  '  broad 
education'  gained  here  is  necessarily  neglected. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Yet,  the  University  does  not  develop  that  side  of  our 
mental  training.  And  here  comes  the  chance  for  people  to  ac- 
cuse that  religious  influence  is  nil.  How  can  there  be  an  answer- 
ing argument? 

' '  Not  a  study  of  religion,  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  history  is 
sadly  needed  among  the  long  list  of  electives  for  next  quarter. ' ' 


The  following  item  from  the  Catholic  School  Journal  of 
Milwaukee  for  March  is  pertinent : 

"The  United  States  went  into  the  great  war,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  settling  the  great  war,  because  we  were — and 
are — opposed  to  Prussianism.  The  vast  majority  of  competent 
thinkers  and  students  of  sociology  and  government  are  agreed 
that  what  brought  about  Germany's  downfall  was  her  abso- 
lutism. Her  government  was  too  centralized;  the  late  kaiser 
might  have  said  with  Louis  XIV,  "I  am  the  state.' '  We  were 
opposed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  we  found  it  a  menace  to  our  na- 
tional life ;  and  so  we  went  across  the  sea  and  helped  to  stamp 
it  out. 

"And  meanwhile,  right  here  at  home,  we  have  had  more 
than  one  evidence  of  a  little  Prussianism  of  our  own.  Some 
of  our  officials  have  been  highhanded,  to  say  the  least.    Under 
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the  name  of  "emergency  war  measures,"  a  phrase  not  remark- 
ably different  from  Germany's  alleged  " military  necessity,' ' 
serious  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  the  individual  state.  Not  entirely  without 
point  is  the  good-natured  joke  now  going  the  rounds.  Accord- 
ing to  this  witticism,  Mr.  Tumulty  a  few  weeks  ago  hurriedly 
cabled  the  President  in  Europe:  'Come  back  at  once,  or  a 
republic  will  be  declared. ' 

"The  educational  field  has  its  menace  of  Prussianism,  too. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  published  the  Smith  bill  may  be  a 
dead  issue ;  but  the  spirit  behind  it  is  more  tenacious  of  exist- 
ence. That  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  Prussianism,  of  absolutism, 
of  extreme  centralization,  manifesting  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Education  which  will  in  practice  dom- 
inate education  throughout  the  several  states. 

"The  Smith  bill  is  a  crude  affair;  its  framers  lack  finesse. 
It  is  too  gross  and  palpable  an  effort  to  do  away  with  private 
— and  incidentally  Catholic — schools.  It  cannot  help  arousing 
the  opposition  of  several  religious  bodies  who  favor  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  secure  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  that  considerable  proportion  of  American  citizens  who 
are  jealous  of  state  rights.  So  it  is  likely  that  the  Smith  bill 
will  die  a-borning. 

"But  its  soul  goes  marching  on.  We  may  expect  several 
other  and  more  shrewdly  calculated  attempts  against  personal 
liberty  in  matters  educational.  We  may  expect  further  mani- 
festations of  Prussian  absolutism.  We  may  expect  a  special 
attack  on  our  Catholic  school  system  in  the  name  of  a  truculent 
Americanism  and  a  mechanical  efficiency. 

"Let  us  beware  in  time.  Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Let  us  preach  the  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  live  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
liberty.  It  is  right  and  just  that  our  American  Catholic  schools 
be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  educational  salvation,  un- 
impeded by  autocrats  and  bureaucrats.     We  resent  excessive 
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centralization;  and  whether  it  be  forced  upon  us  by  self-styled 
patriots  living  in  America  or  by  self-constituted  guides  living 
in  Europe,  we  Catholic  educators  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  protect  and  defend  our  sacred  rights  of  self-determination. ' y 


Some  students,  especially  freshmen,  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  adopt  the  " teach  me  if  you  can"  attitude  toward  some  or  all 
of  their  professors.  This  sort  of  an  idea  is  of  course  entirely 
erroneous.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  student  with  this  attitude 
toward  the  faculty  isn't  going  to  get  much  out  of  his  university 
work. 

Meet  your  professors  half  way.  They  are  going  to  try  to 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  know,  but  unless  you  evince  some 
amount  of  interest  in  the  work  they  probably  won't  care  much 
whether  you  learn  or  not.  If,  for  instance,  you  make  a  habit 
of  going  to  sleep  in  lectures,  the  professor  will  probably  wake 
you  up  for  the  first  few  times,  but  if  the  somnolent  practice  is 
continued  he  will  probably  let  you  sleep  on  and  take  the  con- 
sequences.— Purdue  Exponent. 


Figures  indicating  progress  in  re-educating  and  placing 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  show  that  the  work  is 
going  forward  at  a  satisfying  pace.  The  statement  of  February 
15th  reveals  the  total  number  of  cases  the  federal  board  for 
vocational  education  was  in  contact  with  was  22,851.  Of  these 
6,552  were  reported  from  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau;  9,020 
from  hospitals ;  4,494  from  the  Eed  Cross ;  73  from  the  United 
States  department  of  labor;  1,652  from  the  men  direct,  and 
from  other  sources,  1,060. 

Not  every  wounded  man  is  entitled  to  retraining.  First, 
under  the  law,  he  must  have  been  awarded  compensation  by 
the  war  risk  insurance  bureau,  and  thus  far  3,655  have  been 
awarded  compensation,  79  having  been  denied  it,  and  19,117 
are  cases  in  process  of  determination. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau  pass 
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upon  a  case  as  the  essential  preliminary,  and  the  agents  of  the 
federal  board  assist  all  disabled  men  to  make  their  application 
to  the  war  risk  insurance  bureau.  In  the  last  thirty  days,  2,855 
men  have  been  assisted  in  filing  their  applications.  Nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-five  (9,425)  men  have  been  in- 
terviewed by  the  various  agents  of  the  federal  board  and  9,162 
were  awaiting  interview. 

There  were  6,286  prospectives  for  retraining.  During  the 
last  month  490  cases  have  been  awarded  training  and  entered 
upon  the  various  lines  of  study  fitting  them  for  useful  work  in 
the  skilled  trades,  occupations,  professions  and  other  callings, 
the  total  available  to  be  selected  from  being  about  500. 

The  placement  division  of  the  federal  board  is  busy  locating 
employment  opportunities  for  the  retrained  men  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  courses  places  will  be  awaiting  them. 


The  University  of  Texas  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, which  now  has  three  hundred  students  enrolled,  has  re- 
cently added  three  different  classes  in  stenography  and  type- 
writing, with  a  view  to  equipping  students  for  secretarial  work. 


Speaking  of  the  recently  organized  Eeserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  the  Campus,  published  by  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  said : 

"The  college  at  large  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  extent 
or  seriousness  of  the  E.  0.  T.  C,  which  is  a  Federal  project 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  with  its  seat  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  training,  ele- 
mentary this  term,  consisting  simply  of  infantry  drill,  will  be 
extended  to  the  intensive  work  prescribed  for  officers  in  train- 
ing at  the  military  draft  camps. 

"The  E.  0.  T.  C.  exists  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  in  na- 
tional defense.  Officers  instructing  the  students  in  military 
science  become  regular  members  of  the  faculty,  subject  to  the 
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regulations  of  the  college  and  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  their 
position.  Absence  and  cutting  in  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  ordinary  channel,  the  Dean's  office. 

"As  the  work  progresses,  movies  will  be  shown,  illustrating 
particular  phases  of  the  training  such  as  revolver  shooting,  di- 
vision tactics,  or  presenting  interesting  details  of  some  of  the 
subterfuges  and  tricks  effectively  used  against  the  Huns  in  the 
great  war.  For  the  most  part,  West  Point  cadets  will  be  the 
screen  stars  of  the  silent  drama  offered  us.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  circuit  which  will  be  announced  later,  which  will  as- 
sure receiving  reels  in  proper  sequence.  Mass  athletics  will  be 
a  feature  of  R.  0.  T.  C.  schedules,  and  it  is  proposed  to  co-ordi- 
nate this  activity  with  the  physical  training  systems  already 
established  in  the  College.  The  Great  Hall  and  the  Stadium 
possess  ample  facilities  for  both  features,  so  there  will  be  no 
practical  hindrances. 

"The  E.  O.  T.  C.  is  practically  an  outgrowth  of  the  war- 
time S.  A.  T.  C.  The  same  standards  of  discipline  and  organi- 
zation will  be  set. ' ' 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  announcement  for  1918-19:  "The  College  of  Law 
has  five  principal  purposes:  (1)  To  prepare  students  by  thor- 
ough and  practical  legal  instruction  conducted  in  the  English 
language  covering  all  the  fundamental  law  subjects  for  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  Philippines;  (2)  to  graduate  leaders  for 
the  country;  (3)  to  contribute  to  Philippine  legal  literature  and 
jurisprudence;  (4)  to  bring  repute  to  the  Filipino  people  abroad 
by  the  standard  of  work  done  and  to  be  of  general  use  to  the 
people  of  the  Islands ;  and  (5)  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fostering  of 
University  activities  and  spirit  and  in  law  school  matters  gen- 
erally. ' ' 


Captain  J.  F.  Kelly,  M.  D.  1915, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  for  the  past  year, 
has  received  his  discharge,  and 
will  locate  in  Omaha.  Lieutenant 
Frank  P.  Murphy  of  the  same 
class,  who  was  recently  dis- 
charged, has  located  at  Dawson, 
Nebraska. 


Colonel  Evan  H.  Humphrey, 
one  of  the  early  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  who  is  now  chief 
of  General  Leonard  Wood's  staff, 
was  in  Omaha  the  latter  part  of 
March  with  the  General  on  his 
tour  of  inspection  of  Fort  Omaha 
and  Fort  Crook.  Colonel  Humph- 
rey visited  a  number  of  his  old 
classmates  while  in  the  city,  and 
also  called  at  the  University. 


Captain  G.  W.  Dishong,  M.  D. 
1908,  who  has  been  in  France  with 
Base  Hospital  No.  49,  and  who 
since  his  return  to  the  States  has 
been  located  at  Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Wyoming,  has  been  dis- 
charged and  has  resumed  his  prac- 
tice in  Omaha.  He  has  also  re- 
sumed his  work  on  the  College  of 
Medicine  faculty. 


evening  of  March  29th  seven  men 
received  letters  for  the  past  sea- 
son's games.  Father  McWilliams, 
S.  J.,  faculty  director  of  athletics, 
Coach  Mills  and  Prof.  Costello  of 
the  high  school  department  of  ath- 
letics were  present  and  made  brief 
talks.  Letters  were  awarded  to 
Edward  Haley,  Charles  Kearney, 
Edward  Mulholland,  Harold  Wise, 
Raymond  Vandiver,  James  Con- 
don and  Ray  Moonan. 


At  a  banquet  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  'Varsity  Basket  Ball 
players  at   the   Henshaw   on  the 


Writing  from  Ussuri,  Siberia, 
under  date  of  February  27th,  to 
the  University  Endowment  Asso- 
ciation, Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kohler, 
M.  D.  1916,  says:  ''Your  notice 
received  yesterday,  and  was  quite 
necessary,  as  I  woald  have  forgot- 
ten it  entirely. 

Due  to  the  little  sickness  and 
surgery  here,  a  number  of  our 
hospital — Evacuation  Hospital  No. 
17 — have  been  moved  to  the  in- 
terior to  fill  the  lack  of  medical 
officers  there.  I  am  still  with  a 
detachment  of  sixty  men  who 
guard  a  large  bridge  here. 

Siberia  is  a  big  country,  full  of 
great  possibilities  and  resources. 
If  ever  an  established  government 
can  be  made,  this  country  will  be 
a  land  of  Midas  for  those  who  can 
come  here. 

Enclosed  find  a  five-dollar  bill, 
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with  best  wishes  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  University. 


>> 


Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  McShane, 
A.  B.  1907,  who  recently  returned 
from  France,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  transportation  for  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  manager  of  the  Truck  and 
Tractor  corporation  located  at 
13th  and  Jackson  Streets,  Omaha. 
Lieutenant  McShane  is  one  of 
seven  brothers  who  joined  the  col- 
ors when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war. 


It  has  been  announced  that  the 
public  debate  for  the  Stephen 
Mulvihill  prize  of  $25.00  is  open 
this  year  to  members  of  the  third 
and  fourth  year  classes  in  the 
High  School  department.  The 
question  for  debate  is  "  Resolved, 
That  the  Railroads  of  the  United 
States  be  Owned  and  Operated  by 
the  Government."  The  prelimi- 
nary contest  will  be  held  on  April 
24th  and  the  final  debate  on  May 
16th. 


Lieutenant  Conklin  of  Fort 
Omaha  has  been  conducting  re- 
hearsals of  the  University  band 
during  the  past  month.  The  lieu- 
tenant has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  members  of 
the  organization. 


Miss  Mona  Cowell,  LL.  B.  1918, 
who  has  been  at  Brest,  France,  the 
past  couple  of  months,  is  contem- 


plating going  to  Constantinople  to 
continue  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 


Captain  Simon  A.  Levey,  M.  D. 
1917,  writes  the  Universitv  from 
Evacuation  Hospital  No.  21, 
France,  in  part  as  follows : ' '  Came 
across  a  wonderfully  interesting 
periodical  lately—an  old  Courier. 
It  was  the  first  link  between  my 
present  life  and  that  I  used  to  live 
in  Omaha,  and  I  have  hopes  of 
getting  some  more  'links.'  I  am 
writing  this  in  the  faint  hope  of 
placing  my  location  before  some 
of  my  friends  of  yore.  Perhaps 
my  hope  will  be  realized — we  shall 
see.  Best  wishes  to  the  old  school. 
May  it  always  show  up  as  bril- 
liantly as  it  has  in  this  present 


war. 


i  •> 


Mr.  Edward  M.  Dillon,  Law 
1919,  who  is  with  the  Nebraska 
Base  Hospital  unit  in  France, 
writes  that  the  unit  expects  to  be 
back  in  the  states  early  in  the 
spring.    Mr.  Wm.  Jungclaus,  Law 

1918,  and  Jas.  J.  Connolly,  Law 

1919,  are  also  with  the  unit. 


Captain  John  S.  McAtee,  M.  D. 
1910,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
Mobile  Hospital  No.  1  in  France 
for  the  past  year,  expects  to  ar- 
rive in  the  States  during  April. 
He  will  resume  his  practice  in 
Council  Bluffs. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Beal,  LL.  B.  1916, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  coun- 
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ty  attorney  on  the  South  Side, 
succeeding  Mr.  E.  R.  Leigh,  who 
resigned.  Since  graduation  Mr. 
Beal  has  been  associated  with 
Murphy  &  Winters,  prominent 
South  Side  attorneys. 


The  Boy  Scout  News,  in  its  is- 
sue of  March  15th,  has  the  follow- 
ing comment  on  the  Scout  Course 
being  conducted  at  the  College  of 
lege  of  Law: 

4 'In  the  opinion  of  the  Scout 
News,  as  well  as  most  broad- 
minded  citizens  of  Omaha,  the 
Scout  Leaders'  Training  course 
now  in  progress  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Creighton  University  is 
one  of  the  best  and  wisest  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  Scoutdom, 
or  of  the  University,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

The  training  of  Scoutmasters 
and  leaders  is  supremely  impor- 
tant, for  very  naturally  they  can- 
not instruct  the  boys  in  something 
they  do  not  themselves  know. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
these  sessions  will  be  largely  at- 
tended not  only  by  the  scout  lead- 
ers, but  by  the  Scouts  themselves. 

The  Omaha  Council  owes  a  su- 
preme debt  of  gratitude  to 
Creighton  University  for  fostering 
the  course,  and  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same  will  proba- 
bly be  made. 

In    the    meantime,    attend    the 


course 


>  > 


ceived  notice  from  the  War  De- 
partment that  members  of  the  S. 
A.  T.  C.  units,  who  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged,  are  entitled  to 
the  $60.00  bonus  being  paid  dis- 
charged soldiers  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  information  states 
that  a  true  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  discharge  may  be  filed  instead 
of  the  original.  If  the  men  do  not 
care  to  send  in  the  original  dis- 
charge they  may  have  same  re- 
corded in  the  county  recorder's 
office  and  have  certified  copy  made 
for  mailing. 


Dr.  J.  P.  Connolly,  D.  D.  S. 
1911,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly and  daughter,  Miss  Esther 
Connolly,  left  on  March  23rd  for 
San  Francisco.  They  are  enroute 
to  China,  where  Dr.  Connolly  has 
accepted  the  position  of  clerk  of 
the  United  States  court  with  head- 
quarters at  Shanghai.  The  Con- 
nolly family  sailed  on  April  5th 
for  Honolulu,  thence  to  the  Island 
of  Gaum  and  to  Japan.  They  ex- 
pect to  visit  Peking,  Tien  Tsen 
and  Canton  in  China.  Dr.  Con- 
nolly 's  two  sons  remain  in  Omaha, 
Dr.  Earl  Connolly,  M.  D.  1918,  be- 
ing one  of  the  house  physicians  at 
St.  Joseph's  hospital,  and  J.  P. 
Connolly,  Jr.,  graduating  from 
the  College  of  Dentistry  in  June 
of  this  year. 


Lieutenant    Denver   B.    Brann, 
commandant  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 


J.  L.  Carroll,  Ph.  G.  '17,  has 
purchased  a  store  in  Atlanta,  Ne- 
braska. 
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C.  F.  Wineman,  Ph.  G.  '15,  and 
C.  M.  Maloney,  Ph.  G.  '18,  have 
formed  a  partnership  and  are  pro- 
prietors of  a  pharmacy  in  Pender, 
Nebraska. 


Peter  P.  Fransco,  Ph.  G.  '17,  is 
now  proprietor  of  the  only  phar- 
macy in  his  home  town,  Ivanhoe, 
Minnesota. 


Dwight  W.  McCombs,  Ph.  G. 
'15,  former  assistant  in  the  chem- 
istry department,  is  awaiting  dis- 
charge from  the  navy  at  Seattle, 
Washington. 


Margaret  O'Connell,  Ph.  G.  '15, 
is  now  assistant  in  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Pharmacy. 


Francis  J.  Monohon,  Ph.  G.  '16, 
recently  discharged  from  military 
service,  has  returned  to  the  pre- 
scription department  of  the  Hill- 
Williams  Drug  Company  of 
Omaha. 


E.  G.  Hertert,  Ph.  G.  '14,  after 
a  year's  service  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army,  is  now  con- 
ducting the  Hertert  Clinical  Lab- 
oratories at  Denver,  Colorado. 


George  F.  H.  Masengarb,  Ph.  G. 
'17,  is  located  at  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, Louisiana. 


Philip  S.  Little,  a  former  Arts 
student,  who  is  with  the  army  of 
occupation  with  the  Eighty-ninth 
division,    writes    Omaha    friends 


from  Ehrang,  Germany,  telling 
many  interesting  experiences  con- 
nected with  his  work. 


Lieutenant  F.  J.  Hombach,  M. 
D.  1916,  who  has  been  in  France 
since  last  summer,  has  cabled  rela- 
tives in  Omaha  that  he  is  now  at- 
tending a  British  university. 


Lieutenant  Montague  A.  Tan- 
cock,  Law  1919,  who  has  been  with 
the  British  army  since  early  in 
1917,  has  lately  been  engaged  in 
taking  airplanes  from  France  to 
England.  He  flies  over  the  Chan- 
nel in  a  plane,  then  returns  to 
France  by  water  and  rail  and  flies 
back  again  with  another. 


Mr.  Fred  Shimerda,  Ph.  G.  1913, 
has  recently  landed  at  Newport 
News,  having  served  several 
months  in  France  with  a  hospital 
unit.  Mr.  Shimerda 's  home  is  at 
Diller,  Nebraska. 


Mr.  Paul  T.  Stevens,  Law  1920, 
who  enlisted  in  the  navy  about  a 
year  ago,  and  who  has  been  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  for  some  time, 
has  received  his  discharge.  He 
spent  a  few  days  in  Omaha  late 
in  March  on  his  way  to  his  home 
in  Iowa. 


In  a  letter  dated  February  13, 
Father  Kane  writes  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  grand  review  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  division  by  General 
Pershing  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  to  take  place.    After  the  re- 
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view  the  division  was  to  move 
from  the  vicinity  of  Verdun  town 
to  Le  Mans,  the  first  step  of  its 
homeward  journey.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  is  scheduled  to  return  to  the 
states  in  April. 


that  place  immediately  following 
the  wedding  ceremony. 


Corporal  W.  H.  McHale,  LL.  B. 
1917,  who  has  served  with  the 
Rainbow  Division,  writes  from  Al- 
tenahr,  Germany,  that  he  expects 
to  return  home  in  April.  Corporal 
McHale  recently  had  a  two  weeks ' 
furlough  which  he  spent  in  south- 
ern France.  He  also  spent  two 
days  in  Paris. 


Lieutenant  Ted  C.  Rademacher, 
who  was  personnel  adjutant  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit,  has  returned 
to  Notre  Dame  where  he  was  at- 
tending school  when  he  joined  the 
army.  Lieutenant  Rademacher  is 
captain  of  the  Notre  Dame  track 
squad. 


Lieutenant  Brann,  commandant 
of  the  senior  unit,  R.  0.  T.  C,  has 
received  notice  that  Sergeants 
Gardner  and  Born  of  the  47th  in- 
fantry are  to  come  from  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  assist  in  the  drill 
of  the  senior  unit. 


Lieutenant  Richard  F.  Mullin, 
M.  D.  1918,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Ortman  were  married  at  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Church  on  March  27th. 
Lieutenant  Mullin  has  been  sta- 
tioned for  some  time  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Mullin  left  for 


Captain  T.  V.  Golden,  M.  D. 
1910,  who  has  been  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany  for 
some  months,  has  advised  Omaha 
friends  that  he  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major. 


Lieutenant  C.  E.  Davis,  D.  D.  S. 
1916,  writes  Omaha  friends  from 
France,  in  which  he  says  in  part : 
"The  dentists  did  some  wonder- 
ful work  over  here.  I  think  I'll 
come  back  to  Creighton  for  a  post- 
graduate course.  I  have  charge 
of  a  large  infirmary  here.  Creigh- 
ton men's  work  surely  looks  good 
in  the  mouth  and  is  hard  to  beat. ' ' 


Thomas  P.  Redmond,  Jr.,  a 
junior  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, died  at  his  home,  1031  South 
30th  Avenue,  Omaha,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  March  25th,  of  pneu- 
monia following  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. The  young  man  had  been 
ill  but  a  few  days  and  his  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  friends  and 
classmates.  The  funeral  was  held 
from  the  family  home  to  St. 
Peter's  church  on  Thursday, 
March  27th,  requiem  mass  being 
celebrated  by  Rev.  J.  F.  McCar- 
thy. Rev.  Father  Kelley,  S.  J., 
one  of  Mr.  Redmond's  teachers, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Pall- 
bearers were  chosen  from  the 
young  man 's  class,  and  were  Paul 
McDermott,  George  Murphy, 
Thomas  McGovern,  Harold  Dwyer, 
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Gerald  Quinlan,  Gerald  Maloney, 
Eobert  Burkley  and  Joseph  Kane. 
Interment  was  made  in  Holy 
Sepulcher  cemetery.  Deceased  is 
survived  by  his  parents  and  one 
brother,  Jack,  also  a  high  school 
student  in  the  University. 


Rev.  Francis  X.  McMenamy, 
S.  J.,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  University  since  August,  1914, 
has  been  appointed  Provincial  of 
the  Jesuits  for  the  Missouri  Prov- 
ince, with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis  University.  He  left  for  St. 
Louis  on  March  24th.  A  perma- 
nent successor  as  president  of  the 
University  has  not  yet  been  chosen 
but  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burrowes, 
S.  J.,  the  outgoing  Provincial,  will 
be  in  charge  of  affairs  in  Omaha 
for  the  present. 

Father  McMenamy,  who  is  for- 
ty-six years  old,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  men  to  attain  to  his  pres- 
ent high  position,  which  puts  him 
in  control  of  Jesuit  colleges  and 
universities  located  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  ad- 
dition, he  will  have  charge  of  the 
Indian  missions  conducted  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Nebraska  and  Wyom- 
ing, as  well  as  the  college  and  mis- 
sionary bands  in  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Father  McMenamy  made  his 
high  school  and  college  work  at 
St.  Louis  University,  and  after  en- 
tering the  Jesuit  order,  made  his 
studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theol- 
ogy at  the  same  institution.     In 


1899  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, as  instructor  in  Marquette 
University.  In  1904,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  serv- 
ed for  several  years  thereafter  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  St. 
Louis  University.  In  1911  he  came 
to  Creighton  as  vice  president  and 
director  of  studies,  and  three  years 
later  was  elevated  to  the  position 
of  president  of  the  University, 
succeeding  Rev.  Eugene  A.  Ma- 
geveney. 

Father  McMenamy  was  highly 
respected  and  deeply  loved  by  not 
only  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  University,  but  by  the  public 
at  large,  with  whom  he  came  into 
frequent  contact  in  connection 
with  affairs  of  general  interest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  the  facilities  of 
the  University.  His  number  was 
called  in  the  draft  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  readiness  to  serve  if  the 
government  so  desired.  He  was  a 
very  willing  worker  in  the  vari- 
ous drives  and  frequently  served 
both  as  committeeman  and  as  pub- 
lic speaker.  He  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  University  into  intimate 
co-operation  with  the  government 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  large  and  honorable 
part  which  the  University  wished 
to  play  in  whatever  made  for 
country's  welfare.  His  splendid 
example  was  an  inspiration  to  stu- 
dent and  faculty  alike,  whose  en- 
tire harmony  with  his  viewpoint 
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was  emphatically  illustrated  by 
the  statement  which  he  made  dur- 
ing one  of  his  public  addresses, 
that  at  no  time  during  the  war 
had  he  seen  or  heard  anything 
which  would  savor  even  remotely 
of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  any 
one  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion. 

During  his  administration  Fath- 
er McMenamy  continued  to  en- 
rich the  facilities  and  to  increase 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  various 
colleges  of  the  University  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  identifying 
the  institution  with  national  or- 
ganizations whose  purpose  was  to 
maintain  high  university  stand- 
ards. During  his  term  the  College 
of  Medicine  was  placed  in  Class  A 
by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  the  College  of  Dentistry  was 
given  a  similar  rating  by  the  na- 
tional dental  organization  and  the 
College  of  Arts  was  admitted  to 
the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Library  of  the  College  of  Law 
was  increased  to  a  point  where  it 
now  holds  high  rank  among  the 
libraries  of  the  law  schools  of  the 
country.  The  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  R.  0. 
T.  C.  were  inaugurated  during  his 
term  and  the  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises were  transferred  to  the 
University  Campus.  The  quarters 
of  the  Summer  Session  were  also 
moved  to  the  Arts  group  and  the 
enrollment  in  the  session  showed  a 
steady  increase  each  year.  The 
campus  was  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase  of  two   square  blocks   and 


the  gymnasium  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $140,000.  Athletics  were 
put  on  a  much  higher  plane  and 
the  University  has  profited  very 
largely  on  this  account.  Addi- 
tional buildings  were  in  contem- 
plation but  their  construction  was 
checked  by  the  war. 

Father  McMenamy 's  departure 
will  be  deeply  regretted  by  fac- 
ulty, students  and  friends  of  the 
University  generally,  but  they  will 
find  some  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  his  new  duties  will  bring  him 
occasionally  to  Omaha,  where  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  profit 
by  his  wise  counsel  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Father  Burrowes,  who  is  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  affairs  at  the 
University,  has  had  a  distinguish- 
ed career  in  the  Jesuit  order.  He 
was  born  October  14,  1853,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
ouri,  and  Niagara  University,  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  on  August  10,  1872,  and 
made  his  Philosophical  and  Theo- 
logical studies  at  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  being  ordained  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1886.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  president  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  1897-98  was  Profes- 
sor of  English  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity. In  1900  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  Marquette 
after  it  was  changed  from  a  col- 
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lege  to  a  university.  In  1908 
Father  Burrowes  was  appointed 
president  of  St.  Ignatius  College, 
Chicago,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
Marquette,  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  institution 
after  it  assumed  university  rank, 
under  the  title  of  Loyola  Univer- 
sity. For  three  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Illinois.  In  1912, 
Father  Burrowes  became  presi- 
dent of  St.  Louis  University  and 
in  1913  was  chosen  head  of  the 
Missouri  Province,  holding  that 
position  until  he  was  superseded 
by  Father  McMenamy. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Webb,  LL.  B. 
1912,  and  Mrs.  Webb  announce 
the  birth  of  a  little  daughter, 
Mary  Alice,  on  April  7th. 


Lieutenant  John  V.  Beveridge, 
LL.  B.  1916,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, for  the  past  year,  has  lately 
been  discharged  and  will  resume 
his  law  practice  in  Omaha. 


Announcement  is  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Lieutenant  John 
H.  Hopkins,  LL.  B.  1913,  who  was 
lately  discharged  from  the  army, 
and  Miss  Alice  Dellone,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  juvenile 
court  work  at  the  court  house  for 
the  past  few  years.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  the  fall. 


Lieutenant  L.  J.  DeBacker,  M. 
D.  1918,  and  Mrs.  DeBacker  are 
the  parents  of  a  little  daughter 
born  on  April  7th. 
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